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by her long years of captivity. Mary Stuart, de-
fenceless, alone, and with a whole nation against
her, ought to have moved the pity of every generous
heart. The final scenes of her life set in a lurid and
horrible light the popular religion. The prayer of
the Dean of Peterborough on the scaffold when Mary
was preparing to die was an exhibition of brutality
that would have disgraced a Grand Inquisitor, but no
one in England cried shame on him for tormenting a
woman in her dying moments, when she was trying
to make her peace with God. The following passage
from the registers of the Church of St. Christopher-
le-Stocks, London, will illustrate another phase of the
same wave of popular passion and of moral degradation
which had swept across the minds of the English
people. cc Item, paid for ringing when Babington and
other traytors were apprehended and when the Queen
of Scotts was beheaded." The concluding word has
had a pencil drawn through it, as if the hideousness
of the original entry had stirred some conscience when
the whole ghastly business was at an end, but the fact
remains that the English people lit bonfires, danced
and made merry, because a wretched captive, after
nineteen years of durance, had been butchered under
the form of law, and insulted in her last moments for
remaining faithful to that which a couple of genera-
tions before was the religion of the nation.

In a poem entitled "Tom Tell Troth's Message/'
written by John Lane and published in 1600, the
Sins appear in processional order ; but there is nothing
original in their description, everything being imi-